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N making Keramic Studio more of 
a magazine of general design, we 
are hoping that our old friends, 
the china decorators, will be able 
to realize that thev are gaining, 
not losing, by the fact that there 
will be fewer designs that can be 
copied in toto on china. There 
will be no article or design on any 
craft which cannot be made to ap- 

ply to their particular craft by a little thinking, and Ker- 

amic Studio believes that our decorators have now reached 

a point where they can do more or less original thinking. 

Then there is growing widely a feeling that to do good 

and original work in any craft one should understand more 
of the fundamentals of design and its relation to all crafts. 
Another and most important reason for the change is that 
so many of our decorators are feeling the need of supple- 
menting their work in ceramics by knowledge of other 
crafts that are closely connected. For instance, in furnish- 
ing a breakfast room, one might have a very interestingly 
designed set of dishes, entirely out of keeping with linen, 
furniture, wall hangings, ete. Then, if one has acquired 
the method of designing for linen, painted furniture, wall 
hangings and the technical execution as well, with a little 
thought and work the entire furnishings can be brought in- 
to harmony, even gowns can be planned to harmonize as 
well. 


x 


It was especially with our china decorators in mind that 
we are beginning in this issue a series of articles on design- 
ing simple gowns and executing them by hand at odd mo- 
ments and evenings, when the china work has to be laid 
aside. Few of our decorators. but would be glad to add to 
their small earnings. the good prices that these hand made 
varments bring in the large cities. In the March issue will 
be illustrated a gown made of Japanese crepe at fifty cents 
a yard, embroidered with floss, costing, apart from the 
work, about three dollars. This gown was exhibited in a 
New York store before Christmas, and $100 was offered for 
it. This price is of course exceptional, but there are few 
that would bring less than $25 to $50, and, being done at 
odd moments, as pick up work, would seem like clear gain. 
Even if one did not wish to dispose of the gowns for money, 
one would be able to add to one’s wardrobe, without recourse 
to dressmakers and at little expense, very dainty and ap- 
propriate garments that would have a mark of distinction 
anywhere. 

x 

The article on Indian bead work by Mr. Heckman is par- 
ticularly valuable in suggestion of symbolic design. It 
should be especially interesting to High School teachers in 
developing symbolism among our art students, it is a quality 
in which the American white man is lamentably deficient. 
With a little thinking anyone can adapt many of these mo- 
tifs to the decoration of any special craft. Especially in 


embroidery this type of design and coloring is of great 
value. 
x Ox 


The article on Batik by Mr. Newhuys, which is concluded 
in this issue, will be followed later on by another article 
bringing the technique of this beautiful art up to date. For 
garments, hangings, in fact, light soft fabrics of all kinds, 
there is nothing more charming than the Batik, which is 
made today in all kinds of colors and all types of design. 
The influence of the Batik is shown in the charming ar- 
rangement of narcissus in the color study by Alice Willets 
Donaldson. We do not know that she had the Batik con- 
sciously in mind, but the suggestion is certainly to be found 
in the window traceries. This only goes to show how valu- 
able to each craft is a knowledge of the others. The influ- 
ence is reflected unconsciously in most unexpected and com- 
pelling ways. Our china decorators, by studying this tech- 
nique, could develop some most interesting and original 
treatments for ceramic decoration. 

We would be glad to receive letters from our subscribers 
suggesting any line of craft designing they would like to 
see illustrated in Keramic Studio. We can always give such 
articles precedence, as in the case of the Batik, and of 
painted furniture, articles which were requested by some of 
our china decorators. 

x 


We have the good news that interest in ceramic decorat- 
ing is reviving all over the country, since the depressing 
effect of the war begins to wear away and materials become 
easier to procure. In fact crafts of all kinds seem to have 
received a vigorous impulse and we may expect a great 
awakening before long- We shall make every effort to 
keep well abreast all new and worthy movements and shall 
hope for such a revival of interest among subscribers as 
shall warrant further enlarging and improving of Keramic 
Studio. 

x 


In the March issue we will give an article on the use of 
animals in design by a prominent New York teacher, pro- 
fusely illustrated by pupils’ work, which will be invaluable, 
not only to High School art teachers, but to designers in all 
crafts, for the decorative arrangements, while designed and 
executed by students, have been done under careful super- 
vision and after intensive study of good examples in Mus- 
eums, and are worthy of almost direct adaptation to any 
craft. They will certainly furnish inspiration for our china 
decorators as well. Some of these animal motifs will be 
shown in color and will be a revelation of what can be ac- 
complished with the average art student by an inspired 
teacher. 

In the March issue also will be found an article on painted 
furniture by Albert Heckman. Every one who knows Mr. 
Heckman’s work will know that anything along this line 
from him will be of the greatest value in one’s own particu- 
lar branch of design as well. 
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Turtle Sun with rays Eagle 
INDIAN BEAD EMBROIDERY 


Illustrations by Courtesy of American Museum of Natural History ) 
Albert W. Heckman 

T was after Columbus discovered America, when his 

European followers brought glass beads to this country, 
that Indian beadwork, as we know it, began. The pre- 
historic Indians of Colorado, New Mexico and Utah made 
beads of shells, stones, pottery and turquoises, some of 
which are still in existence. The modern Moquis Indians 
have in their possession remnants of these ancient beads 
which were handed down to them from generation past to 
generation. Other American Indians made beads of various 
kinds, but it was not until the Europeans brought glass ones 
that the Indian was able to use them freely. These glass 
beads were like priceless jewels to him and he willingly gave 
up valuable lands for them in order that he might decorate 
his clothing, his weapons and his robes, the beauty of which 
meant more to him than his lands. 

The Indian, like all primitive people, had always had this 
love of beautiful ornament and it is not to be assumed that 
with the incoming of European beads the art of decorating 
his clothing and trappings began, for before this he had 
used porcupine quills which were dyed and flattened out. 
He had used other things, too, such as feathers, shells and 
bits of metal, but quills were commonly used more than any 
of these other things. Beads, however, are perhaps a more 
responsive medium and theirs is a richer texture, so when 
they appeared the Indian was quick to use them instead of 
quills. The transition, however, was gradual and often we 
find both beads and quills used together as in the row of 
moccasins at the top of page 162 and in the pipe and tobacco 
bags on page 161. 

There are two kinds of Indian beadwork now in practice, 
weaving and embroidery. Until some twenty vears ago 
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embroidery was the sole method of using beads among the 
Indians. Now weaving is being done not only by the Indians 
around the lakes where it originated but by the Indians of 
the South and West also. Looms of various kinds are 1m- 
provised, the simplest of which is the bow loom on which 
the Indian formerly wove belts and girdles of porcupine 
quills. The Monhegan man’s pouch is an interesting ex- 
ample of bead weaving and the wampum belt at the top 
of page 164 is another which is striking in design and 
beautiful to look at. In this short article, however, we shall 
confine our interest to bead embroidery and at some future 
date we will take up bead weaving in detail. 

Not all of the American Indians did beadwork. This was 
partly due to'the fact that all our Indians did not come in 
touch with the trade centers established by the white man 
where glass beads could be obtainable. The Indians around 
the Great Lakes and the Indians of the plains were evidently 
those who were most able to get these new beads and so 
they were the ones to use them. Of those tribes around the 
Lakes, to mention only a few, the Ojibway, Menomini and 
Winnebago did interesting work and of the Indians of the 
plains, the work of the Dakota, Arapaho and Gros Ventre 
was exceptionally fine. It was customary for each Indian 
tribe to keep its own individuality in habits, beliefs and 
mode of dress, and so it is not surprising to find that the 
beadwork of each tribe is distinctively individual, save 
where one tribe was the outgrowth of another, as in the 
case of the Gros Ventre who were a branch of the Arapaho. 


The Indians of the plains excelled all others in this craft 
of bead embroidery, and of these Indians the work of the 
Dakotas was the finest. The more we study their work, the 
more fascinating it becomes and the more our admiration 
of their beautiful designs and careful workmanship _ in- 
creases. Let us study for a moment the pipe and tobacco 
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ARAPAHO AND GROS VENTRE INDIAN BEADED PAINT POUCHEY 
Drow ings made from Une original objects by Albert W.Meckmen through the wor besy of THE AMERICAN MUSEUM of NATURAL HISTORY 
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DAKOTA PIPE BAGS 


162 


bags on page 161 which are examples of their beadwork at 
its best. No two of these bags are ever exactly alike, yet 
they are equally fine. The designs on them are remarkably 
firm, yet we can hardly speak of the designs as being on 
the bag, for the whole bag, fringe and all, is the design. 
There is no monotonous or mechanical division of space in 
any of these things, but in each one there is subordination 
of the areas decorated, to that part on which the dominant 
motif appears. Incidentally, in reference to these motifs 
the American Museum of Natural History notes that “‘these 
designs are spoken of as looking glass or reflected patterns. 
No one seems able to give a rational explanation as to the 
applicability of this term, but it is possible that the effect 
of such a combination of lines, tones and areas upon the 
observer was noted by the Indian and expressed in these 
terms. The experience is somewhat analagous to the flash- 
ing of a mirror in one’s face.” These bags are splendid 
examples of strong designs which are beautiful in their dis- 
tribution of dark and light areas irrespective of their color, 
which in itself is as virile as the pattern in dark and light. 
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The moccasins and strike-a-light bags are other examples 
of the Dakota Indian’s art which are striking and convinc- 
ing illustrations of beautiful designs which are based pri- 
marily upon fine spacing. In color these too are even more 
striking than in the black and white illustrations, for they 
are harmonies of intensities which are perhaps the most 
difficult of all harmonies to create. One of the strike-a- 
light pouches—the middle one—is a harmony of red and 
blue on white. Distinctly American, to be sure, as we are 
inclined to think of America today, and apparently it was 
an easy task for the Indian to make this design, but try 
to make one in red, white and blue which is harmonious and 
this will add to your appreciation of Indian art. 

To many readers, perhaps the most interesting of these 
Dakota bags are the pouches on page 163 which in shape 
resemble many of the bags which now fill our shop windows. 
Compare any of these and the Arapaho and Gros Ventre 
pouches with the characterless bead bag designs which we 
see in our stores. These Indian bags will always be treas- 
ured for their fine art quality as well as their historical 
value, but can we imagine any of our posterity treasuring 
these other bags for their design? 

Beads are applied in three different ways. One way is 
in rows of even width as illustrated in the mocassins, pipe 
and tobacco bags and some of the paint pouches. If we 
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compare the third moccasin with the second one from the simple outlines. This was a favorite way among the Ojib- 
left of the page we can see at once how quill embroidery way Indians and it too was the outcome of a similar kind 
influenced the Indian when he began to work out his old of quill embroidery which preceded it. The third way was 
designs, for they were often very old, in a new medium. to sew beads solidly over the article which was decorated 
Another way in which beads were often applied was in as in the background of the middle pouch on page 163. But 
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ALGONQUIN WAMPUM BELT 


even here we can see the influence of quill embroidery in 
the design. 

In our study of Indian basketry design (see tine June, 
1919, number of Keramic Studio) we discussed the part 
which symbolism often plays in the art of the American 
Indian basketry design, and here in the beadwork of the 
Dakota and Arapaho Indian, which is the finest of its kind, 
we find that it again plays an important part. Yet here 
again it is secondary to the design itself; that is, the symbol 


itself is secondary to the art form or language in which the , 


Indian designer chose to express his ideas of what is fitting 
and beautiful ornament. In the row of motifs at the top 
of page 160, which were selected from some Arapaho 
pouches, we have some of these ideas expressed in true art 
They are the Indian’s ideas of turtles, tents, eagles 
and clouds about which his life centered. In none of these 
things is there any attempt at perspective. They are any- 
thing but realistic in form and color. They are complete 
in themselves, yet who could make them simpler and who 
could make them better? 


form. 


HUMANE POSTER CONTEST 

American Humane Association, with National 

Headquarters at Albany, N. Y., has announced $225 
in cash prizes for its second annual Humane Poster Contest. 
The Contest is divided into four classes, three of them 
being for grammar and high school students and one open 
to any one not listed in any of the other classes. The first 
prize in each class is $25 with second and third prizes of 
$15 and $10 respectively. The Association offers five special 
prizes of $5.00 each for the best humane drawing (1) by 


boy scout; (2) by girl scout; (3) by member of Junior Hu- 
mane Society; (4) for best drawing in any class typifying 
the work of the American Red Star Animal Relief; (5) the 
best grouping of words ‘‘Be Kind to Animals.” The last two 
will be judged particularly on adaptability for reproduc- 
tion. There are also many other special prizes and awards. 

In many cities the local anti-cruelty society will put 
on humane poster contests, following the classification out- 
lined by The American Human Association. The prize 
posters in local contests will be forwarded to The American 
Humane Association, to compete in the National Contest. 
The posters must reach The American Humane Association, 
Albany, N. Y., not later than May 12, 1920. 

Five subscriptions to The National Humane Review and 
Ten Honorable Mentions will be given in each class. Other 
prizes to be announced later. Drawings entered for special 
prizes will compete for grand prizes in their respective 
classes. Certificate suitable for framing will be given to 
each school from which a prize winning or honorable men- 
tion drawing is received. 

Drawings should illustrate some act of kindness toward 
children or animals or point out abuses against them that 
should be righted. 

Class I.—Drawings from children of 1st to 4th grades 
inclusive. 

Class I1.—Drawings from children of 5th to 9th grades 
inclusive. 

Class I]].—Drawings from High School (including 9th 
grade) and Training Class pupils, etc. 

Class IV. Drawings from art students and persons not 
included in other classes. 


DAKOTA STRIKE-A-LIGHT BAGS 
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MEADOW PINK MARGARET H. WATKEYS (Trestenent pane 175) 
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BEGINNERS’ CORNER 


WALTER k. TITZE - - ‘ 


Assistant Editor 


ENAMELS 

if you are a beginner in enamel work, do not choose a 

design with large spaces to cover. It takes practice, 
and plenty of it, to flow large surfaces. The designs or 
motive suggestions which I give this month are good for 
the beginner. I] do not think it a good idea to give a be- 
ginner an outline design to work on, for it has a tendency 
to make the beginner’s work look stiff. Learn to flow 
enamels easily and freely. 

Be sure that you choose a reliable, tested enamel, and I 
would advise you to use only one make, even if you find a 
more pleasing shade in another make, for I have found 
that some makes require more grinding than others. After 
you have purchased your enamels, a good thing to do is to 
make a test color tile, or your tests may be made on broken 
pieces of Belleek or Satsuma. In this way you will have 
before you at all times a color chart, showing enamels as 
they appear after firing. 

Materials to be used: Enamel medium, clean turpentine, 
a ground glass slab, a palette knife and a short haired 
brush (liner No. O.) 

Place a small amount of enamel color on slab, then with 
just enough medium to collect the powder, grind until 
smooth. I want to impress upon you the importance of 
using just enough medium to make a heavy paste, or, as 
I just said, to collect all the powder, then thin with turpen- 
tine and proceed to grind and grind. A good rule to, follow 
is: After you think that you have ground enough, just 
grind a little bit more. Some makes of enamels require 
little grinding, while with others it is an endless task. 

After you feel sure that your enamel is ready for applica- 
tion, pick up color on your brush and flow over desired sur- 
face. Now you must remember that you are to flow the 
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enamel, not to paint it on. Use the same movement fm 
flowing that you had in writing exercises in 
school, the movement of writing connected, Cine 


as shown in illustration. 
Hold china firmly, and, after you have ap- OED 


plied a little enamel, shake china from side 

to side a little, which helps to make it smooth, although 
you must not rely on the shaking too much, and, if you can 
apply smoothly without shaking, it is better, as sometimes, 
if not careful, you will cause your enamel to overrun the 
space to be covered. 

Use a clean pointed shader and clean edges. All enamel 
work is done as described, and with these few instructions 
one should have no difficulties. Enamel work is fascinat- 
ing and easy. 

TREATMENT OF MOTIVES 
All motives to be treated with two enamels only. 
The Satsuma cold-cream box or the tray are very good 
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for a beginner as they give a flat surface upon which to 
work. 

Trace in design, then outline with India ink, keeping out- 
line grey in tone. Dark tone in Cadet Blue; light tone, 
Turquoise. 

If careful, this can be finished in one working. Use your 
monogram for inside of box. 

Small bell motive: Dark tone in Purple Grey, light tone 
in Italian Pink. 

Large bell motive: 
ers in Wistaria. 


Dark flower in Amethyst; light flow- 
Leaves and stems in Black enamel. 
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Open flower motive: 


Deep Turquoise for leaves; Aqua- 
marine for flowers. | 


VASE (Page 177) 
Helen Carey 


ACKGROUND Gold or Silver. Large trumpetlike flowers 
pale Greenish Blue with Dark Blue outline. Central part 


‘two shades of Yellow. Round dots Dark Yellow. Borders at 
top and bottom: background Green. 
Round dots Red. 


Large and small bands 
Dark Blue. 
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PLATE, CUP AND SAUCER 


First Fire: outline in Black. Fill in outer and inner bands in Gold and also the space between the motifs. 
with Lilac, Pink and Blue Green Enamel, or use paint which is floated on like enamel. 


Fill in the motif 
Second Fire: repeat the same. 
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No. 8 
DESIGNING STUDIO AND HOME GOWNS 
“PICK UP WORK” 


ICK UP WORK,” as all good housewives know, is work 
that can be carried about in a bag or basket, and 
needs no implements beside the fingers and small things 
like needles, embroidery floss, crochet hook, etc., can be 
easily tucked in with the work—work which can be picked 
up at any convenient time and laid aside at any interrup- 
tion. 

The present article deals with waists, smocks and gowns 
which can all be made with trifling changes from one pat- 
tern (No. 1), and made by hand at convenient times, will 
always be in fashion as much one time as another, so that 
it makes no difference whether they are finished in a week 
or a month or a year, except for the pleasure of having “a 
plenty’? of them. The finished smocks shown in the photo- 
graphs are for the most part made of Japanese crepe which 
can be obtained at McCutcheon’s or at Vantine’s in New 
York, and probably at other large stores elsewhere. They 
are worked in embroidery floss, either the rope or strand 
varieties. The buttons are worked in the floss over ordinary 
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No. 6 


lingeries, or crochet buttons or fancy beads have been used 
in colors to harmonize. 

Any length garment can be made on this pattern, even to 
full length dresses for young girls or slender figures. Often 
one finds very choice colors or materials in short lengths on 
the “remnant counteis.”” Any material can be used as long 
as it will wear well enough to pay for the work, raw silk, 
various weaves of linen or cotton, light wool challies for 
day wear or evening wear. Overgowns of Georgette crepe 
embroidered in silk are very attractive in variations of this 
pattern, and for street wear velveteen or corduroy or other 
heavy materials can be used with wool embroidery. 

The mode of procedure is as follows: 

Having a yard and a half length of yard wide goods, fold 
it double, so that it makes *4 yard with the fold at the top. 
Measure and cut five inches on center of fold for back of 
neck, extend a cut at right angles to each end, 10 inches, 
slip over head and fold the flap that hangs down in front 
to the neck size desired, and cut off the extra. The balance 
of the flap will be buttoned at each side later. Decide on 
the width of sleeve desired, usually nine or ten inches. 
Some may like them narrower or wider. Then measure 
loosely under the arms, add a little extra for fullness, and 
mark off half the measure on the goods, dividing the space 
so that equal margins are left on either side, then cut as in 
design. The waste side pieces can be used to lengthen the 
sleeves or for belt or pockets. 

The division lines on the sleeves vary according to the 
amount and shape of extra pieces. As it is all faggotted 
together, very interesting arrangements can be made by 
varying the proportions of the strips that make the sleeves. 
Sometimes when the remnant is too small to make satisfac- 


tory sleeves, very attractive effects can be obtained by using 


material of contrasting or harmonizing color as borders or 
insets. Some will prefer short sleeves to the elbow, or 
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No. 5 
slightly below, others can make the sleeves long and flowing, 
or close fitting and buttoned at the wrist. There are num- 
berless ways of varying both sleeves and neck opening, and 
giving variety to the different garments made from this 
pattern. All seams are faggotted with a harmonizing or 
contrasting color, decorative schemes can be built up along 
these lines, all edges are finished either with braids made 
of the floss, or with cross stitch or button hole stitch or 
other simple stitches, or can be made as elaborate as desired. 

All measurements can be of course varied, according to 
taste in size of neck opening, sleeves, etc., of goods and 
amount of material. With narrow goods it is sometimes 
well to leave all the extra to be cut off one side, in which 
case the seams will run up over the shoulder as in No. 2, 
or, if very wide, only one seam in a sleeve will be needed, 
as in No. 3. The goods may be rounded under arm, as sug- 
‘gested by dotted lines. This garment would make. a pretty 
problem and an interesting one for the high schools sewing 
classes, and by it could be taught also taste in design and 
color. 

A friend of mine calls the little color schemes worked out 
in this way her music. She can get harmonies or, musical 
discords, a simple little ““Bergerette” or a grand opera, at 
will. 

To make the edge, turn the goods once very narrowly, 
baste. Take embroidery floss and go over and over the edge 
as in No. 4, coming back in the same way, only crossing 
at the right point to make the cross stitch. This can be 
used alone, as in photo No. 8, if desired, or the edge can be 
buttonholed, but the prettiest effect is made by adding 
braids of different colors. The floss is braided as one braids 
hair, using more or less strands according to weight of 
braid desired. The pattern can then be built up, using the 
edge as a basis. Unexpected effects are often obtained by 
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using several colors, the accents coming where the color is 
strongest in carrying power. The buttons are made by but- 
tonholeing from center to edge and filling centers with 
French knots. Pasteboard cut round, with a good hole in 
center, can be used as foundation for buttons, if lingerie 
buttons are unobtainable. 

On photograph No. 1 is given a short blouse buttoned in 
front. It has a simple design which gives a dainty effect. 
The ground is a coral pink crepe in which the thread run- 
ning across is white, giving a bloom to it in certain lights. 
‘lhe design and color scheme are given in illustration No. 
oa. 

rhotograph No. 2 shows the same gown with the blouse 
buttoned up the back, which gives a pleasing variety of 
effect. The belt is made in two sections fastened under the 
arms by lacing run through loops made of the floss. Lac- 
ings are black. 

Photographs Nos. 3 and 4 show a smock in turquoise 
green, embroidered in black with touches of copper color 
and Yale blue. ‘The horizontal lines in the yoke effect in 
the back and front are made by faggotting strips of the 
material with black. ‘this was an afterthought, as the 
neck proved to be cut too low. ‘The girdle is a black silk 
cord. Design is shown in illustration 5b. Faggotting is 
in black. 

Photograph No. 5 is a full length studio gown in a soft 
yellow buff crepe. The neck originally was larger, the inner 
band being added as winter came on. ‘The elaborate “flower 
and path” motif is simplified, going around the neck to 
groups of dots, as shown in illustration 5c. This gown 
comes to shoe tops. If used for a stouter person, it would 
need either to be shorter, or to be open at the sides part of 
the way up, and a skirt worn underneath . The under arm 
pieces, instead of being cut out to use for sleeves, are turned 
back in points under the aim, and pockets set in, as in No. 3. 
This gives a wide effect at the hips, and narrow at the bot- 
tom of skirt. The points are edged with braids and cross 
stitch in the simplified border or without the dots. A belt 
is made with a separate square in front, buttoning each side 
with two buttons. It looks best a little high waisted. 
gotted seams same color as gown. 

Photographs 6 and 7—Another smock in three-quarters 
length which could also be made full length. This is a soft 
grey crepe, the edges are buttonholed in yellow buff and 
the faggotting in the same color. Edge braids are buff, 
green and black, but in the case of a stout figure the black 
should be omitted at bottom, as it cuts the long lines and 
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gives a stouter effect. The black is run under the button- 
holeing, giving a very pleasing variety to the effect which is 
otherwise rather quiet. The long lines on the shoulder 
are done in couching except the black which is a long 
running stitch showing very little grey. The buttons are 
rather interesting, being treated in three different arrange- 
ments of the same colors, an extra buttonholeing on the edge 
curling up and giving a flower cup effect with the French 
dots in the center in two colors like stamens and pistils. 
The back of neck was filled up for winter with crochetted 
lines in the different colors and black, and adds much to 
the design. The belt has two buttons and loops for fasten- 
ing, and has just the edge and lines for design. 

A point to keep in mind is that, in treating the faggotted 
parts of sleeves, interesting effects can be obtained by either 
simplifying or elaborating the prevailing design. In fact 
it adds much interest to vary the arrangement of color as 
well, though keeping the same general type of design. As 
a rule, if the line nearest the shoulder is elaborated, the 
other lines on the sleeves should be simple, perhaps even 
confined to the faggotting. The edge can be either elaborate 
or simplified somewhat. Illustration 6a shows design and 
color scheme of grey smock. 

In the next article will be shown some variations of this 
pattern in other materials. 

(To be continued) ’ 
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DUTCH BATIK ON SILK—DESIGN FOR FIRE SCREEN 


THE BATIK 
Theo. Neuhuys 
(Continued) 

Brown dye—Very favorable results were also obtained 
in the dyeing in brown with gambier, a tanning and dye- 
ing material well known in the dyeing industry, prepared 
from the leaves of a creeper much cultivated in Malacca. 
A recipe is made up, in which bichromate of potash is used 
as a mordant. In this instance it was found that often 
repeated dyeing in weak baths gives much better results 
than steeping once in a strong bath; by the former method 
a must faster color is obtained than by the latter. On silk 
especially this dye gives rich tints of gold and bronze. For 
very dark brown on linen and cotton the yellow dye may 
be mixed with brown dye. A bright yellowish brown, a 
so-called “chamois,” absolutely non-fading and fast, may 
be produced by a solution of sulphate of iron fixed with 
a solution of soda. 

In fact a great variety of beautiful tints may be batiked 
on textiles merely by using the fast blue and brown dyes. 
So we would advise every batiker to begin by practicing 
with these two splendid dyes. From the Solo batiks of 
Central Java, the most beautiful ever made, we learn what 
brilliant results are possible with them. 

Other brown vegetable dyes—Brown colors were also 
obtained in the laboratory by the use of various Javanese 
barks, but the results were not better than those given by 
eambier; moreover these barks are difficult to obtain in our 
country. 

Purple dye—The textile is mordanted in acetate of alum- 
inum: then it is left to dry and is dyed in a filtered decoc- 
tion of campeachy wood. After dyeing, the textile is again 
left to dry, then it is a second time mordanted in acetate 
of alyminum (Burow’s solution). 

Yellow dye—For dveine vellow the textile is mordanted 
in acetate of aluminum, left to dry, and dyed in a filtered 
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decoction of rhamnus berries. After dyeing it is again left 
to dry and mordanted in acetate of aluminum. 

The above dye baths may be used for cotton and linen 
as well as silk. Many other vegetable colors have been 
experimented with in the laboratory. For particulars we 
refer to the detailed reports on batiking in the Bulletin of 
the Colonial Museum (Nos. 23, 25, 28). 

Red dye for silk—For this, cochineal is used. The silk 
is mordanted in diluted chloride of tin, and dyed after dry- 
ing. The dye bath consists of ground cochineal and tartaric 
acid, boiled with water and subsequently filtered. 

Alizarin technique—Red dye—For the dyeing in red of 
batiked fabrics in this country, especially cotton and silk, 
it was found that the Javanese process was impracticable 
in our climate, but successful experiments were made with 
certain alizarin dyes, which, contrary to most aniline dyes, 
are absolutely non-fading and fast.* And now batikers 
have at their disposal another series of very beautiful 
colors. 

In alizarin dyes the textiles are dyed boiling hot, which 
seems at first to be a disadvantage, but with a slight modi- 
fication of the batiking process, it has proved to be very 
satisfactory. Experiments were made with alizarin in 
paste, such as it is found in the trade, and with the follow- 
ino kinds: Alizarin red, alizarin orange, anthracene blue. 

Alizarin dyeing of cotton—The cotton fabric is first 
boiled in water and soda, then well rinsed and dried. The 
design is applied with the usual wax mixture (Japanese 


*Alizarin is a peculiar red coloring matter formerly obtained from 
madder and extensively used as a dye. It was discovered in 1824 by 
Robiquet and Colin. who obtained it by digesting madder root with 
aleohol and treating this with sulphuric acid, thus producing a black 
mass which they called “charbon de garance.” On treating. this vielded 
a sublimate of alizarin in long brilliant red needle shaped crystals. It 
is now artificially prepared on a large scale from anthracene, a product 
of coal tar. (Pub.) 


DUTCH BATIK ON LINEN PILLOW 
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DUTCH BATIK ON LINEN PILLOW 


wax and colophony) by means of the tjanting. It is ad- 
visable to use the wax freely, as the dye bath will slightly 
corrode it. The fabric is now placed in a mixture of water 
and so-called “‘oil for Turkish red,” then well shaken and 
carefully pressed between sheets of absorbent paper, and 
dried still further. The design is looked over and wax 
added where required so that the mordant cannot pene- 
trate through it. This mordant is acetate of aluminum, 
in which the textile is placed, then it is dried, preferably in 
a warm place. A tepid chalk bath is prepared in which 
the textile is moved to and fro, after which it is rinsed in 
running water and dyed without drying. After being well 
shaken, the alizarin is now mixed with water and put 
through a sieve into a dye bath (an enameled saucepan or 
porcelain dish) with more water. The textile is first moved 
in this bath, then the bath is heated and brought to the 
boiling point; this boiling must last an hour. The wax 
which naturally melts during this operation is continually 
skimmed off. The design is apparently lost, but will grad- 
ually reappear in the next bath. After a quick rinsing of 
the textile in cold water, the design is revived in boiling 
soap water which is continually renewed. The execution 
of this alizarin process, etching on cloth, as it were, is 
extremely fascinating. The color is absolutely proof against 
the long boiling. 

Alizarin Dyeing of silk—Silk is dyed with alizarin in very 
much the same way. The batiked silk is placed in a solu- 
tion of alum water, to which soda is added (the sediment 
that is first formed is dissolved by heating). Then the tex- 
tile is well shaken and fixed, without drying, in a solution 
of soluble glass. By the adding of alum and soda, the 
mordant may be repeatedly used; the solution of soluble 
glass must be made fresh every time. After being fixed 
in this bath, the silk fabric is rinsed in running water and 
placed in the dye bath. 

As a result of experiments with alizarin dyes and a few 
of the very best aniline dyes, we have come to the following 
conclusions: 
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1. The use of even the best aniline dyes in the dyeing 
of batiks on cotton, silk and wool, is not to be recommended. 
Of the basic dyes for cotton (blue, red, yellow, green, pur- 
ple) only five proved to be at all non-fading, and these were 
all blue, and certainly not more beautiful than the abso- 
lutely fast indigo blue. Of the substantive colors, six proved 
to be non-fading, four yellows, one rose and one purple. 
One of the yellow dyes was tested in the laboratory and 
proved not to be fast at all. Of the dyes for half-silk only 
four proved to be non-fading, two blues,, two rose tints, 
one green, one purple, one yellow. But excepting the vel- 
low which was a beautiful golden tint, these colors were 
harsh and much inferior to the indigo blue, the cochineal 
red and the campeachy wood purple. As these results were 
obtained with the best aniline dyes, fresh from the most 
important factory in Germany, it is not to be wondered at 
that much batik work without any durability as to color, 
is placed on the market nowadays, especially as many 
batikers have their dyeing done by others, who take the 
first aniline dyes without testing them as to non-fading 
qualities. 

2. The use of alizarin dyes is much to be recommended 
for the dyeing of both cotton and silk. They have stood 
perfectly the test as to fastness and non-fading qualities. 
The process is slower than aniline dyeing, but the result is 
very satisfactorv. These dyes will give a fine red, orange 
and purple on both cotton and silk. P 

Yes for parchment—On parchment we may use with 
favorable results the following dyes: 

Red—Cochineal with a mordant consisting of tartaric 
acid and salt of tin. 

Purple—Cochineal with acetate of aluminum. 

Brown—The dye described before, with bichromate of 
potash. 

Black—Hydrochloric aniline with spirits of ammonia and 
bichromate of potash. 

Blue—The indigo bath described before, and sometimes 
the so-called Prussian blue, obtained by sulphate of iron 
and yellow prussiate of potash. 

Yellow—Bichromate of potash with acetate of lead (sugar 
of lead), or sulphate of iron with soda. 

Green—Sulphate of copper (blue vitriol). 

The fastness of these colors leaves little or nothing to be 
desired but it must be remembered that, as a rule, parch- 
ment is much easier to dye than cotton and linen. 

I here wish to eall attention to the unfortunate influence 
on the batiking technique of a wholesale production by the 
trade. The latter will naturally apply the principle of 
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division of labor, and the very quality which distinguishes 
the art product from the factory product at once disappears, 
the quality of being stamped with a character of its own, 
of being produced by a living, thinking artist. There is 
now circulating a Dutch batik work which consists of noth- 
ing but badly dyed factory patterns. For more than half 
a century the textile industry has used so-called “resists” 
which protect parts of the textile to be dyed from the in- 
fluence of the dye. As a rule these reserved spots have 
been produced by the mechanical appliance of ingeniously 
contrived implements. In factory made batik, the only dif- 
ference will be that the work will be done by men and 
women who will be made to work like machines, and thus 
the elevating and civilizing influence which a beautiful craft 
always exercises on mankind, will be destroyed. The 
superiority of batiking, as a craft, is precisely that it en- 
ables every artist to transfer his designs in a lasting way 
to silk, linen, cotton, parchment, leather, without the inter- 
vention of a factory or dyeing establishment. 

The tjanting or wax vessel is made of brass. To the 
lower projecting opening, on right side, a handle is ad- 
justed; in the Javanese tjanting, a bamboo stick. The pipe 
on top is used to regulate the flow of wax, by closing or 
opening it with the fingers. When the fingers are taken off 
the pipe, the wax flows through the spout, when the pipe 
is closed the wax stops flowing. Adjustable spouts of dif- 
ferent sizes are used on the tjanting, large ones to draw 
large lines or cover big spots, smaller ones for finer work. 
The smallest one used has a hole not thicker than a hair. 

Different wax mixtures have been indicated, but no 
definite formula given because no definite results have vet 
been obtained. But the foundation of all the mixtures to 
be experimented with must be pure beeswax, no imitations 
should be used. 

The wax is kept in a liquid state by putting the tjanting 
in-hot water and keeping it at an even temperature. The 
room in which wax drawing is done should also be kept 
well heated. - 

Some artists draw their design at once on the material 
they are using for batik, others make the design on linen 
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tracing paper which is attached to the back of the textile 
or parchment, and the latter placed on a frame against a 
window, as shown in the accompanying illustration. This 
frame arrangement is similar to that used by photographers 
to retouch their negatives. When treating parchment, the 
parchment may be placed on a glass plate and the pattern 
on the back of the glass. 

The larger spaces of the wax drawing often crack ac- 
After dyeing, these cracks show fine regular 
colored lines, which constitute one of the charms of the 
batik. After the wax drawing is made, the material can 
be folded and thus cracks can be produced purposely. 

The milk of lime spoken of in first part of the article is 
simply unslaked lime. 


BREAD AND BUTTER PLATE-—MRS. F. H. HANNEMAN 
(Treatment page 175) 


-ALICE B. SHARRARD 


(Treatment page 176) 
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MEADOW PINK (Page 165) 
M. H. Watkeys. 


IRST fire—Dust entire plaque with equal parts Dove 
Grey and Glaze for Blue to which add 5 parts Ivory 
Glaze. 

Second fire—Outline in Black. If you are a careful 
worker and wish to paint in color, you may do so for this 
fire, but I would suggest outlining and firing first. 

Third fire—Lightest tone is oiled and dusted with 
Cameo. Medium tone is oiled and dusted with 2 parts 
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Cameo and 1 part Violet of lron, with a touch of Rose color. 
Dark tone is oiled and dusted with equal parts Violet of 
Iron and American Beauty. Leaves and stems oiled and 
dusted with 1 part Florentine Green and 1 part Bright 
Green. All background within blocking lines is oiled and 
dusted with same mixture as first fire treatment. 

If a fourth fire is desired paint shadows and darker 
tones with same color used in third fire. 

Panels of this sort are very pleasing for the bed room. 


Lye 
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PLATE—MRS. F. H. HANNEMAN 


First Fire: outline with Black. Put gold on bands and in the background with fine dots if so desired. Second Fire: fill in 


flower forms and leaves with brilliant hard enamels. 


See treatments on page 136 of 


December, 1919 Keramic Studio for other suggestions. 
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STUDIO NOTE 
Mr. Walter K. Titze of St. Paul contemplates making a 
teaching trip through the United States, beginning in 
March. 


BOWL (Page 174) 
Alice B. Sharrard 


N cream colored Japanese ware or Belleek china, in Rose 
and Green enamels, one fire, or on white china tinted an 
ivory tone. Narrow bands, Pale Pink, wide border, Deep 
Cream. Narrow bands, Grass Green, leaves, Grey Green. 
Dots and circles of medallion, Grass Green. Background of 
medallion, Deep Cream. Berries and buds two shades of Rose, 
Pink and Deep Cream for ground. Narrow bands of border, 
Green. 


HONEY JAR 
Comly 
UTLINE whole design in black and fill in everything ex- 
cept the “eyes” with gold. Fire, burnish and wash over 
the whole design with Yellow Brown Lustre. Wipe out the 
“eyes” of the feathers and fill these in with Orange Lustre. 
Fire and give the whole design a final wash of Yellow Brown 
Lustre. 


DESIGN FOR GLASS GRASSES—M. A. YEICH 
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Ans.—As the Royal Crown Derby is decorated with so many blue 
tones, it is hard to know just the color you desire, however there 
is a blue which seems to be used more than others, and the nearest 
color I am able to locate is Mrs. Cherry’s Swiss Blue (soft enamel). 
I would suggest that you use this color to which add a little Chinese 
Blue. Cherry enamels work satisfactorily on hard glazes, if applied 
thin. 
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VASE—HELEN CAREY (Treatment page 167) 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


A. C. H.—How can a good, clean outline of the design of the color 
supplement in the December issue be obtained? 

(2) What is the Wedgwood ware that is being decorated now, 
and where can it be obtained? 

(3) Why should the Mason Chinese Pink and Manganese enamels 
fire a yellow brown and a dark brown on a Satsuma vase? 

Answer (1)—Make heavy pencil lines over supplement, then place 
a sheet of tracing paper, which can be purchased at any store carrying 
art supplies. Place over design, then make marking in red ink. You 
will find red ink best for making tracings, for when black or grey 
graphite paper is placed under, the red is prominent. 

(2) Wedgwood ware is a semi-porcelain ware named so after 
the inventor. It will take both overglaze or enamel colors. Any of 
the large china houses advertised in Keramic Studio will fill your 
order, or you can purchase it at department stores where china is sold. 

(3) I think you fire too light. The Mason colors are reliable and 


the color is not to blame. I would suggest that you fire harder. Then = (Ses ed 
perhaps you are using dirty turpentine. At any rate it would be aah 
advisable to correspond with Miss Mason and I am sure she will locate VASE, DOGWOOD BLOSSOM eins sy 

H. J. C.—-What hard enamel should I use for the true Royal Colors, White Gold. Black lines. Aztec Blue enamel or : 
Crown Derby blue? ae 


Copenhagen Blue, Vermillion Red enamel. 
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JOHN G. YERGAN Cooley’s Gold and Powder Colors 


Vill 


424 Penn Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
NONE BETTER 
ge WHITE CHINA FOR DECORATING 
Z Fine Selection Finest Oils, Colors, and Lustres on the market 


WRITE US YOUR WANTS 


No Catalogue As we have been practical Decorators for 
over 50 years we are able to understand, and 


furnish what the China Painter desires. 


a THE CHERRY COLOR Send 15c for sample box of our 
S Roman, Glass, Green, or Uufluxed Gold 
_. Send for New Price List -of 
Color Catalogue Upon Request 
ao A “ttl CHERRY ENAMELS New Shipments of China Arriving Every Week 
oh — SHOWING SLIGHT CHANGE IN PRICE 
ATSUMA Boston China Decorating Works 
POBINEAL POTTER Send for Complete Price List L. COOLEY 
CHINA ENAMELS, PAINTING AND DUSTING 
a COLORS, GLASS COLORS AND ENAMELS, 38 Tennyson Street, Boston, Mass. 
GOLD, BRUSHES, ETC. 
The Robineau Pottery, Syracuse, N. Y. | Agents in New England for Keramic Kilns 
Campana’s Colors Campana’s Books | 
| 
Campana’s Lustres Campana’s Inks 
Campana’s Mediums Campana’s Glass 
Campana’s Golds Campana’s Silver 
Try Our 
Good Colors 
Goods 
Try Our 
Good Lustre 
Prices What We 
| First Class 


D. M. CAMPANA, 112 Auditorium Building, CHICAGO. 


When writing to advertisers please mention this magazine. 
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TILE DESIGNS, WILD ANIMAL MOTIFS 


By Misses Justine Wise, Lucille Day, Mary Jessup, Ann Bliven and Augusta Wales, illustrating article on 
Tile Designs and Application of Color Theory 
By Miss Belle Boas, Director of Fine Arts, in the Horace Mann High School of New York City. 
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